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“The most important factor in our lives is our family. 
Cherish them, good and bad, for better or for worse. In 
the final analysis, family is all that matters.” 


This book is dedicated to my children Albert Moed Roth, Edward Wolff Roth, the 
late Gail Emily Roth, and my grandchildren Lara, Jonathan, Annalisa, Rebecca, 
Allison, Melody, Alexandra, and our late, beloved Walter Roth. 


Henriette “Henny” Moed Roth 

Nl^bA Hvm bnn nun nn mn 


Cover photo: Henny Moed with classmates on school outing 
1939, Liege, Belgium 
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I met Henny early July 2010 at the IAJGS International Conference on Jewish 
Genealogy in Los Angeles, California. After a few minutes we were speaking Dutch 
to each other as Henny mentioned that she was born in Antwerp. It didn’t take long 
to discover that as a child Henny had grown up just around the corner from where I 
grew up. We were instant friends both with a feeling that we had already known each 
other for a very long time. The following month I met Henny again when I presented 
my lecture to the Jewish Genealogical Society of Los Angeles and I was hosted that 
night by Jan Burns and her family. The next morning while driving me to the train 
station, Jan shared with me some of her photographic book projects. Upon arriving 
at my next destination, I emailed Jan asking her to make this book about Henny’s 
early family life in Antwerp.... Henny and I share a past, and what we can learn 
from it can make a difference. 


Erwin Joos 
Curator 

Eugeen Van Mieghem Museum 
Antwerp, Belgium 


Eugeen Van Mieghem (1875-1930) captured in drawings, pastels, 
and a few rare paintings, daily life around Antwerp Harbor with 
focus on the Jewish migrants as they passed through Antwerp on 
their way to America. 
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In 1910, Antwerp, Belgium, was a city at the 
crossroads. Jews from Russia and Eastern Europe 
were fleeing the pogroms in their towns and shtetls, 
looking for a better life for themselves and their 
families. Many were making their way to America to 
start life anew. Antwerp, a railroad center as well a 
harbor city, became the embarkation point for many 
and the docks were daily filled with people who had left 
their homelands but had yet to reach the “promised 
land.” 

The Moed family of Suchowola, Poland (formerly 
Russia) left their town at the end of the 19th century. 
The elder brothers came to Antwerp and established 
themselves in the diamond business. Ephraim and 
Chaijja Moed took the rest of their children to 
Ottoman Palestine. By 1910 all six of the Moed sons 
and their three married sisters were living in Antwerp. 
That summer their parents came to visit and then 
returned to Jerusalem where they lived out their days. 


Ephraim Moed with his sons 
Samuel, Paul, Moshe, Uziel, Enoch, Theodore, 
and sons-in-law Daniel Schwartz and Shimon Salomon 
Antwerp, Belgium 1910 
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#1 (left, top row) 
#2 
#3 
#4 
#5 
#6 
#7 

#8 (left, 2nd row) 

#9 

#10 

#11 

#12 

#13 

#14 (left, 3rd row) 
#15 
#16 
#17 
#18 
#19 
#20 
#21 

#22 (left, 4th row) 

#23 

#24 

#25 

#26 

#27 

#28 (left, 5th row) 

#29 

#30 

#31 

#32 

#33 

#34 

#35 


■ Simon "Shimon Me'ir" SALOMON (1886-1942)* 

- Rubin "Reuven" WEIN (1877-1957) 

- Daniel SCHWARTZ (1875-1942)* 

- Samuel "Shmuel" MOED (1876-1952) 

- Paul "Feivel" MOED (1879-1947) 

- Uziel MOED (1883-1950) 

- Maurice "Moshe" MOED (1881-1962) 

- Enoch MOED (1886-1962) 

- Theodore "TeveT MOED (1891-1980) 

- Ephraim MOED (1846-1918) 

- Celestin "Betzalel" MOED (1897-1947) 

- Karola "Kreindel" GOLDBERG-MOED (1881-1962) 

- Flore MOED-SCHIFF (1898-1993) 

- Dinah MOED-SALOMON (1888-1943)* 

- Necha MOED-WEIN (1877-1963) 

- Charles "Betzalel" SCHWARTZ (1898-1985) 

- Hinda Leah MOED-SCHWARTZ (1875-1942)* 

- Chaijja Gittel SEINER-MOED (1847-1920) 

- Anna DIRDAK-MOED (1877-1959) 

- Sonia STETTELMAN-MOED (1882-1971) 

- Elise "Leah" VAINBERG-MOED (1884-1910) 

- Eva "Chava" SALOMON (1908-1943)* 

- Tobia “Toby” WEIN-RATNER (1904-1979) 

- Eva SCHWARTZ-VAN DER HORST (1908-1942)* 

- Marcelle MOED-BECK (1907-1997) 

- Henri MOED (1908-1942)* 

- Sara "Cherry" MOED-SIDERSKY-CHERTOK (1908-1989) 

- (Jules) Leon "Jehudah Leib" MOED (1899-1988) 

- Salome MOED-RAKOWER (1905-1985) 

- Gisele SCHWARTZ-DREUER (1902-1994) 

- Flore SCHWARTZ-NEULINGER (1907-2005) 

- Rosalie Shoshanah MOED-JACKONT-ROSENGARTEN (1906-1997) 

- David MOED (1902-1991) 

- Salome MOED-STEIN (1904-1943)* 

- Henri SCHWARTZ (1901-1942)* 



NOTE: The asterisk after a name denotes "perished in the Holocaust. 
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Family Reunion 

hraim and Chaijja Gittel Seiner Moed Fami 
Antwerp, Belgium 
^ 26 August 1910 
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My father Enoch Moed was born in Suchowola, Russia, on the 
5th day of Chanukah in December 1886. He and his younger 
siblings moved with their parents to Jerusalem in the 1890s while 
his older brothers made their way to Antwerp. My father 
celebrated his Bar Mitzvah in Jerusalem in 1899. By 1910 he had 
moved to Antwerp to join his brothers in the diamond business. 
Shortly thereafter he met my mother Ida Jawitz. She was born in 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands, on May 15,1890 to Wolf and Jette 
Aronowitz Jawitz. My grandfather Wolf Jawitz was also a 
diamond dealer. My parents were married in Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands, on March 16, 1911. 

Enoch and Ida left for Antwerp the next day and lived there until 
the German occupation of Belgium during World War I, at which 
time they fled with their first-born son Elie to the safety of neutral 
Holland. My sister Ruth was born in Amsterdam on January 1, 
1918. New Year celebrations at the Maternity clinic were delayed 
until after her birth. 

At the end of the war, the family resettled in Antwerp where, on 
November 30, 1923, I was born. 


















Enoch, Ida, and Elie Moed at a 
Dutch seaside resort 
circa 1915 


Ida Jawitz Moed 
Antwerp, Belgium 


1913 


My sister and brother 
Ruth and Elie Moed 
Antwerp, Belgium 
1922 
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The Moed brothers, diamond dealers 
Uziel, Theodore, Samuel, Enoch, Paul (Moshe not pictured) 
Antwerp, Belgium 
circa 1920 
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The Moed sisters and 
their families 



Uncle Daniel and Aunt Hinda Leah 
Moed Schwartz (my father’s eldest 
sister) and children Gisele, Henri, 
Flore, Eva, and Elsa in London, 
England, having fled there for the 
duration of WWI. (Eldest son 
Charles had already emigrated to the 
USA.) 




Aunt Necha Moed, Tobia, and Uncle Reuven Wein 
prior to their emigration to the US 
Antwerp, Belgium 


Uncle Shimon, Eva, Aaron, Aunt Dinah Moed Salomon 
Antwerp, Belgium, 1912 

(Dinah, my father s youngest sister, was married in Jerusalem) 
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The s/s “Pennland” left Antwerp 27 July 1928, arriving in New York Harbor 6 August 1928. Theodore and 
Frangoise Moed were listed as 1st class passengers and U.S. citizens. Frances is the little girl center front in 
the adjacent photo. 


My Uncle Teddy (Theodore) moved to New York City in 1913, where he established himself in the diamond 
trade. His daughter Frances (Frangoise on the manifest) was born in the United States, but accompanied her 
father to Antwerp on occasion. The Red Star Line was the shipping line out of Antwerp which carried 
thousands of immigrants to a new life in America. 


Antwerpen Scheldezicht, Legplaats Red Star booten 
Anvers Escau [ Emplacement des Navires Red Star Line 
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While my name is Henny Moed Roth now, I was born Henriette “Henny” Moed 
in Antwerp, Belgium. My Hebrew name is Chaijja bat Chanoch vTtta Rochel 
Glicka. I was the youngest of three children, very much the youngest. My brother 
Elie was eleven and a half years older and my sister Ruth was five years and 
eleven months older than I. As my elementary school teacher reported to my 
mother, I once announced to my second grade class that, “In our home, children 
are born every six years!” So I was very much the baby of my family. Even in 
adulthood, my brother and my sister tended to treat me with a certain degree of 
condescension, which rankled, but which I accepted, in order not to create ill 
feeling. The first ten years of my life were spent in a townhouse on the Lange 
Leemstraat or Longue rue d’Argile (Antwerp was still bilingual at the time). The 
house had three stories, a basement, and a garden at the rear. 


I was very happy in that house and, when my mother broke the news that it was 
being sold and we would move to a large apartment on the rue Conscience, or 
Consciencestraat, I whimpered, “I don’t want to leave the house where I was 
born.” This amused my mother, who apprised me for the first time that I had 
entered the world in a nearby maternity clinic. 
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Henny and her doll Yvonne 
circa 1928 










Ruth, Elie, and baby Henny with their 
mother Ida Jawitz Moed 
Antwerp, Belgium, 1924 



Henny Moed and grandfather 
Wolf Jawitz 
Spa, Belgium 



Ruth, Henny, and Elie Moed 
Antwerp, Belgium 
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Elie, Enoch, Ida, Bonpapa Jawitz, 
Ruth, and Henny 


Henny sits in the goat cart while accompanied 
by her governess Cecile Leick and sister Ruth. 


Spa, Belgium 

1928 
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When Jews reflect on their origins, they usually dwell on family 
relationships, education, and travels. Seldom, if ever, do I hear any 
tales about participation in sports. Yet, as I now reflect on my own 
family's pursuits, I am amazed at the importance my parents placed 
on this aspect of their children s education. My big brother Elie was 
early enrolled in the local Maccabi club in Antwerp, in the 1920s. 
His favorite sport was table tennis, at which he excelled. Our 
apartment on the rue Conscience occupied the whole second floor of 
the building and had an entrance foyer large enough for a regulation- 
size ping-pong table, with plenty of room for players to run about. 
Elie taught me a decent serve. 

I also remember accompanying my big brother to soccer practice at 
the Maccabi playing field. He wore the usual short pants, shirt and 
sweater, and knee-high stockings; I was particularly impressed when 
he would bunt the ball with his head. Elie was extremely near¬ 
sighted and always wore his glasses, even in the large Antwerp City 
Pool, where we had a family membership. He and our sister Ruth 
also played tennis at the Maccabi, and I was just starting to learn 
this sport when the Germans invaded Belgium putting an end to my 
lessons. 

I must have been about ten or twelve years old when I was enrolled 
in a private gymnastics club, which met twice a week in the late 
afternoon at the local boys' high school gym. There I practiced ring, 


trapeze, high horse vault, and ball games. Of course, I had gym 
classes in high school, as well, but my parents did not think that was 
sufficient exercise. When I was fourteen, I was enrolled in a modern 
dance school, with emphasis on the Isadora Duncan style; you know, 
bare feet, short loose frock, and stretching movements. Whether at 
home or on vacation, if we were near a lake with boating facilities, 
we would rent a large rowboat. My father taught each child to row. 
I remember how I would sit next to him on the wooden seat in the 
middle of the boat and learn to use one oar with both hands, while 
the rest of the family sat in front and in back of us. Once, when I 
was fifteen or so, my father and I went for a walk in the nearby city 
park in Antwerp. We walked by the boathouse next to the large 
lake, and noticed kayaks for rent. My father asked if I would like 
to try that and I rose to the challenge. I stepped into a kayak, sat 
down, and was amazed when he gave it a big push and told me I 
was on my own. Of course, he knew I could handle oars and was a 
good swimmer, but, somehow, such levity on his part surprised me. 
He got into another kayak and we merrily paddled around the lake. 
Now, although Dad was clean-shaven, he was a very observant Jew. 
Thus, his addiction to sports surprised me. It took me years to 
understand that, as a strong Zionist, he knew the importance of 
training one's body to prepare oneself for life's physical tasks. 



Living in the flat Lowlands, my siblings 
and I learned to ride bicycles as a matter 
of course. My brother had his own, but 
my sister and I used to rent bicycles when 
we went to the seaside on our long summer 
vacations. However, the favorite family 
activity, which I didn't particularly relish, 
was hiking. Whenever we went on 
vacation, whether in mountainous Spa, in 
the Belgian Ardennes, or the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg, or the flat countryside 
north of Antwerp, or the equally flat, but 
more invigorating (to my mind) seaside, 
the whole family would go on long hikes. 
In the mountains, we sported alpenstocks, 
and I, as a child, had my own little cane. 
In Antwerp, every Saturday afternoon, 
after morning services and a festive 
midday meal, we left Mother at home to 
rest, and Father would take us kids for 
long walks, either to the harbor on the 
River Scheldt, or to outlying city parks, or 
to one of Antwerp's many museums. It 
being the Sabbath, we could not use public 
transportation or spend money. 



Elie, Ruth, Henny, and Enoch Moed 
Albert Plage, Belgium 



We summered in the seaside 
resorts of Belgium 
Henny, Enoch, and Ruth Moed 



Cousins Henri, Elza, and Isidore 
Moed with Henny, Le Zoute, Belgium 



Wolf Jawitz, Uncle David 
Jawitz, Aunt Olga Chanania, and 
cousin Jetty Chanania 
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Visiting my mother at Ossendrecht, 
The Netherlands. She went to the 
country each year for two weeks for a 
break from the family. 



When my sister Ruth married in 1938, I was obliged to perform 
an Isadora Duncan style dance recital at the wedding reception. 
This photo was taken in our apartment as I prepared for the 
recital in my dancing costume. Note my bare feet! 


In Antwerp, Belgium, where I spent the first sixteen years of my life, we always had a full-time live-in maid, who doubled as 
cook. Except, that is, for Jewish specialties, such as gefilte fish, “galareta,” chopped liver, and so on, which were my mother s 
specialties. As the youngest, I was forbidden to bother the staff and, therefore, seldom set foot in the kitchen, until my teen years. 

That s when my mother felt I should be instructed in household arts and allowed me to wash and dry dishes on Sunday, the maid s day 
off. I was also required to make my bed every morning, before going to school, and my mother showed me how to scrub my bathroom. 
She told me that, even if I never had to do chores, I should know how to do them in order to supervise staff properly. 
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Summer School Outing 
to Liege and the newly opened Albert Canal 
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Athenee Communale pour Jeunes Filles 
Ancient Humanities Class, 1939 

Top row, standing, from left to right: 

Caroline Marcowics (killed in Auschwitz) 

Erica Herstein 
Louise Janssens 
Jacqueline Wahl 

?Simone Fraiquin or Alice Milissen 
Yvonne Nebenzahl 
Irene Draguet 
Eveline Van Geertruyen 

Myriam Chanania (1st cousin of my cousin Jetty) 
Paulette Lubelsky 
Esther Axelrod 

Second row, seated, from left to right: 

Edith Schermant 
Lizy Coulon 
Marianne De Roubaix 
Lucie Pieters 
Marie-Therese Oidtmann 
Denise Christophe 
Edith Sandhaus 
Henny Moed 
Yvonne De Laet 

Bottom row, kneeling, from left to right: 

Liane Neustetel 
Irene Stern 

Claudine Van Hamberg 



It was the fashion for teenage girls to 
have autograph books to share with their 
classmates. Friends, family, and favorite 
teachers would write comments, thoughts, 
or poetry on the blank pages of these 
books. When we fled Antwerp, I left my 
“Poesie” in our apartment. The book 
survived the war though several of my 
Jewish friends and classmates did not. 
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Escape from Europe begins.... 


On the morning of May 10, 1940, I awoke to the sound of gunfire. Looking 
out the window of our 5th floor apartment, I could see German planes flying 
over the Antwerp harbor dropping bombs near the Cathedral of Our Lady. 
The Germans had invaded Belgium. I went to school as usual that day, but 
we were told that classes would be suspended until further notice. My best 
friend, Yvonne De Laet, and I walked part of the way home together. Before 
going our separate ways we embraced each other which we had never done 
before as we were not prone to the display of physical affection. She wished 
me, "Bon courage", meaning, "Be of strong heart." This affected me deeply, 
because she was not Jewish and she knew that I was; we were all aware, 
though we never discussed politics, of the Germans’ treatment of Jews in 
Germany. 

My parents Enoch and Ida Moed and I fled Antwerp on 12 May 1940, 
each carrying one suitcase containing a change of clothes, extra shoes, and 
toiletries. We were intent on going to London, England, where my father 
had business relations with the DeBeers diamond firm and my mother had 
Aronowitz relatives. My father had Moed relatives there, as well. However, 
we never made it to England and here’s why. There were no ships leaving 
from the port of Antwerp, on the river Scheldt (l’Escaut in French). So, 

Dad decided we should go to the Belgian port of Ostend, on the North Sea. 
When we arrived, we found there were no ships headed for England. 
However, we met up there with my father’s niece Shoshanah Jackont, born 
Rosalie Moed, her husband Elie, and their sons Ephraim and Arieh. They 
had a car and crammed us in with luggage and all and decided to head for 
the next large port south which was Dunkirk, France. When we got to 
Dunkirk, we were told by the harbor authorities that no civilians were being 
allowed to embark for England, as all available seafaring vessels were being 
boarded by Allied troops fleeing the German invasion: English 
expeditionary forces and Polish and Belgian armed forces, all of whom 
planned to regroup on British soil. 

So, it was decided to drive on to Paris, which was a hub for railway lines. 
We drove through Brittany and made it as far as Rouen, where the car broke 
down. After spending the night in the car on the market place facing the 


Rouen Cathedral, my parents and I parted company with the Jackont family 
and boarded a Belgian armored truck driving to Paris through Normandy. 

The armored truck was wending its way south from Belgium to an 
undetermined location in France, where it would regroup with its unit. 

On the road were cars, trucks, people on foot or in carts pulled by various 
kinds of farm animals. The road was typical of its kind in France: well 
paved, with trees and ditches lining both sides. All of a sudden, we heard 
anti-aircraft guns and, peering out the back of the truck, we saw white 
powder puffs in the sky and German fighter planes. The truck stopped and 
we were told to get out and run to the nearest ditch. Luckily, particularly 
for the advancing German forces, the weather had been dry for days, so we 
did not get wet. All around us, everyone was following suit. We watched 
the action and, when the French artillery hit a German plane, we saw it 
falling in a circular pattern and heard it crash a little distance away, at 
which time everybody cheered. Apparently, the Germans did not relish the 
resistance they were meeting, and they flew away, at which time we all 
resumed our travel. While I was crouching in the ditch, I hated the feeling 
of cowering under the threat of bombing, and swore to myself that — one day 
— I would be up there in the sky, flying a plane. 



Ida Jawitz Moed 


Henny Moed 
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When the Germans invaded Belgium in 1940, our extended Moed 
family scattered in all directions. Everyone was trying to find a 
way out of Europe. As we fled without prior preparation and 
without knowing how we would get out, much less where we would 
end up, my family lost touch with my aunts and uncles and 
cousins. In the Schwartz family, Flore was married and had 
already moved to British Mandate Palestine. Elsie was married 
and living in the United States. Their eldest sister Gisele was also 
married and managed to survive the war in Belgium. However, 
the rest of the family were not so fortunate. Uncle Daniel and Aunt 
Hinda Leah were picked up in Antwerp, sent to the barracks at 
Malines and from there to Auschwitz where they were murdered. 
Henri had taken his wife to Holland for her safety and was 
returning to Belgium to rescue his sister Eva. He was picked up by 
the Germans at the border and sent to the Dossin barracks in 
Malines. He was assigned No. 68 on Train Convoy III, which left 
Mechelen 15 August 1942 and arrived on 17 August at the 
Auschwitz-Birkenau railway siding for Jews. There is no other 
official record for him, which means that he was taken to the 
bunkers in the birch woods, where the prisoners were executed with 
hydrogen cyanide. Eva Schwartz, epouse Van der Horst, born 
January 23, 1908, was deported by the Germans from Mechelen, 
Belgium, September 8, 1942, in Train Convoy VIII, which arrived 
in Auschwitz September 10, 1942, after stopping first in Kozel, for 
a first selection for the labor camps. She was shown as number 
658. There is no further notation, which means that she was sent to 

her death upon arrival. 



Daniel and Hinda Leah Moed Schwartz 
with their children 

Gisele Golda, Henri, Eva, Flore, Elsie 
(Charles, not pictured, had left England for the 
United States in 1915 to join Seiner family 
members in Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
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Children of Shimon and Dinah Moed Salomon: 
Aaron, Aryeh Leon, Esther, Eva 
Antwerp, Belgium 1918 
(Ephraim and Gittel not yet born) 
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My aunt Dinah's husband, Simon "Shimon Me'ir" Salomon, was a 
Talmudic scholar. Dinah contributed to the family's income V 
peddling kosher household goods to the Antwerp Jewish 
community. She visited our household frequently, sometimes 
accompanied by her youngest daughter, Jenny "Gittel." Her older 
daughters were seamstresses, and my mother commissioned them 
to make some dresses for me. Dinah and Simon's youngest son 
Ephraim, or "Freddy" as I called him, used to have lunch daily at 
our house in the Lange Leemstraat because it was close to his 
yeshivah. I stopped seeing him after we moved to an apartment on 
the Consciencestraat; I guess that was too far for him to walk 
during his lunch break. I never saw him again. Years later I 
discovered that he had died in Antwerp, a teenager, on July 3, 

1935. 

When Nazi Germany invaded Belgium in May 1940, the Salomon 
family fled to the south of France. By 1942, Simon and Aaron 
had been picked up by the Vichy French police, acting at the behest 
of the German occupation forces, and placed in French internment 
camps. Eventually, they were taken separately to Drancy near 
Paris, and transported by train to Auschwitz, where they perished. 
In 1943, Dinah and her three daughters, Eva, Esther, and Jenny, 
were arrested by the Vichy police in Bandol, in the Unoccupied 
Zone of France, and handed over to the German authorities. They 
were taken to Drancy, which they left on Train Convoy #60, the 
first one to carry Jews from the Unoccupied Zone of France to 
Auschwitz. Convoy #60 departed Drancy on October 7, 1943. It 
arrived in Auschwitz, Poland, October 10, 1943, with 564 men, 
436 women, and 108 children below 18 years of age. In 1945, 
when the war ended, there were 31 survivors of this Convoy, 
including 2 women. 

Aryeh Leon David Salomon was the sole survivor of this branch 
of the family because he had emigrated to British Mandate 
Palestine in the late 1930s, thus escaping his family's fate. 





Paul and Rose Vainberg Moed 

Rose married Paul after her sister Elise (Paul s first wife) died 
quite young leaving two small daughters, 

Salome and Marcelle Moed 

circa 1917, Bloemendaal near Haarlem, The Netherlands 
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Paul Moed, Uli “Isi” Beck, Sally “Shulim” Beck, Salome 
“May” Moed Rakower, Joseph “ Josi”, and Mark Rakower 
Salome hid out with her son Raymond during WWII. They both 
survived and he went on to become a physicist. Her husband 
Mark and eldest son Joseph were murdered in Auschwitz. 






Our saga continues.... 

(resumed from page 26) 

When we arrived in Paris, my father learned that the Belgian 
government was anxious to get the country’s diamond dealers out of 
harm's way as many of them were Jewish. The diamond industry 
officials urged the Belgian diamond dealers to regroup in Royan, a 
resort on France's southwest Atlantic coast. We took a train south out 
of Paris that very day and arrived in the evening in the town of 
Angouleme without accommodations for the night. My father 
approached the Police Commissioner at the train station and asked 
him where we might stay. He said that we should spend the night in 
the homeless shelter. My father told him that we could not do that 
as he needed to protect his merchandise. The Commisioner asked my 
father where his merchandise was; my father whispered in his ear that 
he was a diamond dealer and the goods were concealed on our 
persons. (My mother had sewn little cloth pouches inside her girdle 
to stash the diamond envelopes.) Upon hearing this, the 
Commissioner invited us to spend the night at his home. I slept in the 
living room in an arm chair, under a blanket, with my feet resting on 
an ottoman. Though I would not confide my thoughts to anyone, I 
was having a grand adventure; I had lived such a sheltered life up to 
this point. I was now sixteen years old and getting to see some of the 
world with all the drama and uncertainty that lay ahead. Next 
morning, when we left the Commissioner’s home, he and his wife 
refused to be paid for their hospitality. Nevertheless, my mother 
handed over some money, suggesting to the Commissioner's wife that 
she donate it to her favorite charity. 

The next day we caught a train to Cognac and spent the night in the 
home of a local middle class family. After dinner I fell asleep in their 
garden as I was not accustomed to eating meals flavored with cognac. 
When we finally reached Royan by train the next day, my parents 
rented an apartment and enrolled me in the local public high school. 
We were also able to contact my sister Ruth and her husband and 
made arrangements for them to join us. My brother Elie, a corporal 
in the Belgian Army Reserve, had been recalled to serve on September 
1, 1939, at the start of WWII. Despite his very poor vision, he was 
his unit's reconnaissance specialist, because he could read maps. He 
had warned my parents to flee Belgium should the Germans invade. 


At this time, the war did not look good for the Allies. Within four 
weeks, Germany had taken Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg. Sweden was neutral. France was disorganized. We 
needed to get out. The Germans were overrunning France in the north 
and we feared that they would come south. So we went to St. Jean de 
Luz, on the Bay of Biscay, by the Atlantic Ocean. It is north of the 
Pyrenees mountains and the Spanish border and south of the famous 
French beach resort of Biarritz. As we hadn’t come this far to fall into 
the hands of the invaders, we searched for refuge elsewhere. Spain and 
Portugal were neutral countries and we had hoped to go there in 
transit before traveling on to another country that would take us in 
like England, the United States, or the Belgian Congo. However, that 
was a real Catch-22. In order to obtain a Portuguese visa, one had to 
show a Spanish transit visa, and to obtain the Spanish transit visa, 
one had to be in possession of a Portuguese visa. So, we took the 
only other escape route open to us which was to leave by ship. 

My father, who used to travel from Antwerp to London across the 
North Sea almost every month on business, was knowledgeable about 
ship travel and walked along the town’s waterfront, checking with 
ship chandlers about any boat that might be leaving from St. Jean de 
Luz. As luck would have it, he found a 4,500 ton French wine 
freighter, the “ Chateau d’Yquem” that was leaving for Africa, final 
destination kept secret for security reasons. The captain said he’d take 
anyone aboard without charge but passengers had to sleep in the hold 
and had to bring their own provisions for a voyage of approximately 
one week. We had no ration cards so we couldn’t buy any staple 
foods, but luxury items such as pate de foie gras, canned sardines and 
anchovies were not rationed, so that was the food that we bought for 
our voyage. Aboard the freighter, was Simone Weil (1909-1943) 
who, with a female companion was fleeing France like my family and 
a motley group of people of mixed nationalities. The ship’s second 
officer was a personable young man and he took a liking to me. He 
kindly offered his cabin to my mother, my sister and me so that we 
could freshen up. I also received my first kiss from him during that 
crossing. From a sheltered childhood to a world at war, I grew up 
quickly with these unexpected adventures. 



The secret destination of the “ Chateau d’Yquem” turned 
out to be Casablanca in French Morocco. Since 
Morocco was a French protectorate, we knew the 
Germans would be coming eventually so we couldn’t 
stay there either. 

We considered going to South Africa, but the Afrikaner- 
led government was secretly hoping for a German 
victory, so we were not welcome there. The Belgian 
consul was sympathetic when we inquired about settling 
in the Belgian Congo, but told us all shipping had 
ceased because of the war and he would have to arrange 
travel for us by armored car via the Sahara. He refused 
to do that because local tribes were restless and might 
attack and plunder our conveyance, and kill us, and he 
wouldn't have that on his conscience. 

So, we turned to the U.S. consul.Even though my father 
had been a Belgian citizen for many years, the U.S. 
State Department determined citizenship by place of 
birth. My father was born in Suchowola, Russia, in 
December 1886. That town now belonged to Poland and 
so Enoch was classified as a Polish citizen. The 
immigration quota for Poland was oversubscribed and, 
therefore, my father could not get a visa to enter the 
United States. My mother having been born in 
Amsterdam, in May 1890, could get a U.S. visa as 
could I. To resolve the problem, we obtained visas from 
the Dutch consul to settle in the Dutch West Indies, off 
the coast of Venezuela (Curasao, Aruba, and Bonaire) 
and, based on these, the U.S. consul gave us transit 
visas to the U.S. valid for two weeks, enabling us to 
continue our journey. 


In order to cover our travel expenses, my father found a 
jeweler in Casablanca who was delighted to buy some of 
our diamond goods as he was cut off from his suppliers 
because of the war. And my mother continued to wear 
her diamond-lined girdle which she even slept in for safe 
keeping. 

My father, resourceful as usual, went down to the docks 
to query ship chandlers about transportation to the 
United States. While in Casablanca we had met up with 
family and friends from Antwerp and our group now 
numbered 1 A people looking for passage. My father 
found a Greek freighter (Greece was still neutral at this 
time), the “Turkia”; its captain was more than happy to 
accomodate paying refugee passengers. The officers gave 
up their cabins to the women passengers and the men 
made do sleeping in the dining quarters. The 2,500-ton 
boat had the Greek flag painted on both sides, which 
were well lit at night to show any passing German 
submarines that this was a neutral ship. We set sail. 

After leaving Casablanca, the "Turkia" stopped off at 
Funchal, capital of the chief Portuguese island of 
Madeira, to pick up provisions. These included live 
sheep to be slaughtered on board to provide fresh meat 
for the crew and passengers. All of the grown-ups went 
ashore to visit the island during our stopover. I was 
disgruntled at being left behind on the boat with the 
other children. The rest of our trip was uneventful. 


Ship manifest (following 3 pages) showing Moed family 
and some of their relatives who had met up in Casablanca 
and sailed together on the “Turkia” to New York. 
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In New York Harbor when U.S. Immigration officials 
boarded the boat, we were told that the Governor of the 
Dutch West Indies had closed the islands to all 
immigration and therefore our visas were no longer valid. 
So we were taken to Ellis Island for further processing. 

This was not the Ellis Island of the early part of the 
century that saw thousands of immigrants passing through 
daily. With the war on in Europe, there was little ship 
traffic. We encountered some German nationals who were 
being deported as persona non grata. Ellis Island was a 
detention camp and my parents and I ultimately spent three 
months there while our fate was being determined. Sleeping 
accommodations were on the second floor. Women and 
children slept in rooms with four or five beds and private 
bathrooms, while men were assigned to large dormitories. 
Our days were spent in the Great Hall. Three times a day 
we were led to the dining hall in a contiguous building. A 
guard stood at the door, hands behind his back holding a 
counting device, discreetly checking that all inmates were 
accounted for as we went in and out. The same held true 
when, at designated times each day, we were allowed to go 
outside to play ball or just get some fresh air. From the 
yard we could see the Statue of Liberty. The youngsters in 
our group would sometimes chat and practice their English 
with the young Coast Guard servicemen stationed on the 
other side of the chain link fence which separated us from 
the Coast Guard base. 

Pianist Arthur Rubinstein, his wife and their childrens’ 
governess were briefly detained at Ellis Island while we 
were there. (The Rubinstein children were detained in the 
Ellis Island hospital while they recovered from a childhood 
illness.) One morning Mr. Rubinstein was practicing 
scales at the rickety upright piano in the Great Hall before 
breakfast. The matron of the Hall approached him, tapped 
him on the shoulder, and sternly told him that there was no 


piano playing allowed before 8:00 a.m. He glanced up at 
her in surprise and promptly discontinued his morning 
exercises while the respectful half circle of spectators 
gasped in shock. 

Shipping lines were financially responsible for paying for 
all meals for their detained passengers until they were 
legally admitted into the U.S. As such, the captain of the 
Turkia was charged for all our meals on Ellis Island and 
after a few weeks he came to my father asking him to cover 
further expenses to which my father agreed. 

We tried to make the best of things while awaiting the 
resolution of our situation. Both of my parents had 
brothers who lived in New York and they and their wives 
would take the ferry out to visit us. There was a 
regulation-size ping-pong table at the back of the Great 
Hall and most of my time was spent playing ping-pong 
with assorted young people including a Manchurian, a 
Lithuanian and other Nationals. Women from the DAR 
came out to Ellis Island with handicraft projects for the 
men and women detainees to work on while passing the 
time. 

On May 12, 1940 I had abruptly left my home in 
Antwerp, Belgium with only a suitcase, a young and 
sheltered Jewish girl. My parents and I didn’t know where 
we were going; only that we had to get out of Belgium and 
get out quickly. I arrived in Ellis Island on August 15, 
1940, a lucky wartime refugee having experienced more 
adventures within the last two and a half months than in 
all my previous years. Shortly after the Presidential 
election in November of 1940, which saw Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt being elected to an unprecedented third term of 
office, we were released from our incarceration with U.S. 
visitor visas good for the duration of the war. 



Henny Moed 
Ellis Island, New York 
USA 
1940 



And so I began my new life in America 
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We Remember Them 


At the rising of the sun and at its going down, 
we remember them. 

At the blowing of the wind and in the chill of winter, 
we remember them. 

At the opening of the buds and in the rebirth of 
spring, 

we remember them. 

At the blueness of the skies and in the warmth of 
summer, 

we remember them. 

At the rustling of the leaves and in the beauty of 
autumn, 

we remember them. 

At the beginning of the year and when it ends, 
we remember them. 

As long as we live, they too will live; 

for they are now a part of us, as we remember them. 

When we are weary and in need of strength, 
we remember them. 

When we are lost and sick at heart, 
we remember them. 

When we have joy we crave to share, 
we remember them. 

When we have decisions that are difficult to make, 
we remember them. 

When we have achievements that are based on theirs, 
we remember them. 

As long as we live, they too will live; 

for they are now a part of us, as we remember them. 

~ by Rabbi Sylvan Katnenc and Rabbi Jack Rie trier 
Reprinted with their per mi )j ion 
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In Memoriam 


AAL 

Barbara 

1938 

1944 

(d) R. Yitzchak ben-Menachem Aronowitz 

AAL 

Fritz 

1913 

1945 

(s) Julia Broches 

AKERMAN (N) 

Aron 

1886 

1942 

(s) Enta Moed 

ARONOWITZ 

Malvina "Mally" (spouse PERSON) 

1900 

1945 

(d) R. Yitzchak ben-Menachem Aronowitz 

ARONOWITZ 

Rosa (spouse KRUSKAL) 

1864 

1943 

(d) R. Yitzchak ben-Menachem Aronowitz 

BARTNOVSKY 

Gertrude "Gittel" 

1882 

1943 

(s) Chaim Shmuel Moed 

BECKER 

Fruma 

unknown unknown 

(s) Shlomo Jawitz 

BROCHES 

Abraham "Bram" 

1880 

1944 

(s) Chaja Anna Person 

BROCHES 

Elias "Epie" 

1918 

1942 

(d) R. Yitzchak ben-Menachem Aronowitz 

BROCHES 

Julia "Juultje" 

1915 

1944 

(d) R. Yitzchak ben-Menachem Aronowitz 

BRODER 

Bertha Bluma 

1937 

1943 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

BRODER 

Benjamin Binyamin-Feivel 

1914 

1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

BRODER 

Chaim Yitzchak 

1908 

1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

BRODER 

Henri 

1942 

1943 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

BRODER 

Jeanine 

1941 

1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

BRODER 

Judith 

1941 

1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

BRODER 

Moses Moshe-Betzalel 

1907 

1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

BRODER 

Samuel Shmuel 

1938 

1943 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

CHANANIA 

Jetty 

1921 

1944 

(d) R. Yitzchak ben-Menachem Aronowitz 

CHANANIA 

Michael Alexander "Mischa" 

1927 

1942 

(d) R. Yitzchak ben-Menachem Aronowitz 

CHANANIA 

Moshe Mozes 

1885 

1942 

(d) R. Yitzchak ben-Menachem Aronowitz 

CHANANIA 

Noach 

1880 

ca. 1941 

(d) R. Yitzchak ben-Menachem Aronowitz 

CHANANJE 

Dina Hanna (spouse REGENSBERG) 

1884 

1943 

(d) R. Yitzchak ben-Menachem Aronowitz 

DIRDAK 

Clement Lucien Kalman-Lapidus 

1924 

1943 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

DIRDAK 

David 

1911 

1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

DIRDAK 

Eva (spouse ORLINSKI) 

1909 

1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

DIRDAK 

Leon David Louis Leib 

1893 

1943 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

DIRDAK 

Rachel Rosa (spouse DIRDAK) 

1880 

1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

DIRDAK 

Rosalie "Moeke" (spouse TANNENBAUM) 

1902 

1944 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

DIRDAK 

Sylvain Armand Shlomo-Aharon 

1927 

1943 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

FIGATNER 

Nathalie "Thalie" 

1909 

1942 

(s) Henri Moed 

GOLOMB 

Dina 

bef. 1939 aft. 1939 

(d) Yekhezkel Ezekiel Seiner 

GOLOMB 

Isaac 

bef. 1939 aft. 1939 

(d) Yekhezkel Ezekiel Seiner 

GOLOMB 

Yaacov 11 Jankiel" 

1902 

1943 

(s) Olga Seiner 

HAHN 

Erich 

ca. 1913 

1942 

(d) Joseph Jawetz 

HAHN 

Sigmund 

1876 

1942 

(s) Helena "Lena" Jawitz 

HAUSER 

Cecilia Zip ora 

1908 

1942 

(s) Chaim Yitzchak Broder 

HOCHBERG 

Elinor 

1900 

1943 

(s) Leon David Louis Dirdak 


(d) descendant 
(s) spouse 
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In Memoriam 


HOFFMAN 

Chaiya Sara 

1880 

1942 

(s) Uziel Enoch Seiner 

ICKOWICZ 

Dwojra-Rojza Dora 

1912 

1942 

(s) Benjamin Binyamin-Feivel Broder 

JACKONT 

Elie Eliezer-Chaim 

1908 

1946 

(s) Shoshanah Rosalie Moed 

JAWETZ 

Olga (spouse CHANANIA) 

1888 

1942 

(d) R. Yitzchak ben-Menachem Aronowitz 

JAWITZ 

Helena "Lena" (spouse HAHN) 

1890 

1942 

(d) Joseph Jawetz 

JAWITZ 

Joseph Chaim 

1867 

1941 

(d) Joseph Jawetz 

JAWITZ 

Julie Julka “Juultje Jache” (spouse TOLMAN) 

1886 

1942 

(d) Joseph Jawetz 

JAWITZ 

Martha Mischla (spouse WOLKENFELD) 

1897 

1943 

(d) Joseph Jawetz 

JAWITZ 

Miriam (spouse of Shalom....) 

unknown unknown 

(d) Joseph Jawetz 

JAWITZ 

Shlomo 

unknown 1941 

(d) Joseph Jawetz 

KALEKO 

Miriam "Merkeh" (spouse KASZEWSKI) 

unknown 1943 

(d) Yekhezkel Ezekiel Seiner 

KALEKO 

Taube "Taibel" (spouse SOBOL) 

unknown 1943 

(d) Yekhezkel Ezekiel Seiner 

KASZEWSKI 

Wolf 

unknown ca. 1943 

(s) Miriam “Merkeh” Kaleko 

KASZEWSKI 

Miriam “Merkeh ”’s son 

unknown 1943 

(d) Yekhezkel Ezekiel Seiner 

KASZEWSKI 

Miriam “Merkeh”’s daughter 

unknown 1943 

(d) Yekhezkel Ezekiel Seiner 

KOPYALOWSKA 

Dora Dwojra 

1898 

1941 

(s) Joseph Jawitz 

KREMER 

Jacob 

1902 

1942 

(s) Henriette Esther Tollman 

KRUSKAL 

Isaac "Ies" 

1896 

1944 

(d) R. Yitzchak ben-Menachem Aronowitz 

LEWAZER 

Szewa Elisabeth (spouse PELTIN) 

1881 

1942 

mother-in-law of Elie Moed 

MARKIEWICZ 

Judith 

1923 

ca. 1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

MARKIEWICZ 

Yitzchak 

1897 

ca. 1942 

(s) Feiga Trestynowicz 

MOED 

Cecile Zelda (spouse MANDELTRAUB) 

1894 

1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

MOED 

Chaim Shmuel aka Charles 

1879 

1943 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

MOED 

Dinah (spouse SALOMON) 

1888 

1943 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

MOED 

Enta (spouse AKERMAN) 

1889 

1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

MOED 

Henri 

1908 

1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

MOED 

Hinda Leah (spouse SCHWARTZ) 

1875 

1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

MOED 

Necha (spouse TRESTYNOWICZ) 

1882 

1943 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

MOED 

Salome Shulamith (spouse STEIN) 

1904 

1943 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

NAIMAN 

Isaac 

ca. 1890 

ca. 1943 

(s) Dinah Zoltok 

NEUBURGER 

Andries 

1868 

1942 

(s) Johanna "Hansi" Wolff 

OPPENHEIMER 

Meta 

1882 

1943 

(s) Wolf Jawetz/Jawitz 

ORLINSKI 

Fanny 

1938 

1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

ORLINSKI 

Henriette 

1931 

1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

PERSON 

Chaja Anna (spouse BROCHES) 

1880 

1944 

(d) R. Yitzchak ben-Menachem Aronowitz 

PERSON 

Eddy 

1929 

1945 

(d) R. Yitzchak ben-Menachem Aronowitz 

PERSON 

Lena "Leni" 

1926 

1945 

(d) R. Yitzchak ben-Menachem Aronowitz 

PERSON 

Salomon "Sally" 

1889 

1945 

(d) R. Yitzchak ben-Menachem Aronowitz 

RAKOWER 

Joseph "Josy" 

1926 

1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

RAKOWER 

Marc Hirsch "Mundek" 

1898 

1942 

(s) Salome “May” Moed 

RAPTSCHINSKY 

Ludmilla "Mila" (spouse RICHTER) 

1916 

1942 

(d) R. Yitzchak ben-Menachem Aronowitz 

REGENSBERG 

Ella 

1924 

1944 

(d) R. Yitzchak ben-Menachem Aronowitz 


(d) descendant 
(s) spouse 
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REGENSBERG 

Moritz Mordecai 

RICHTER 

Frits 

RIVKIND 

unknown 

RIVKIND 

Esther's first child 

RIVKIND 

Esther's second child 

ROTH 

Johanna "Hansi" 

SALOMON 

Aaron 

SALOMON 

Esther 

SALOMON 

Eva Chava 

SALOMON 

Jenny Gittel 

SALOMON 

Shimon Me'ir 

SCHWARTZ 

Daniel 

SCHWARTZ 

Eva (spouse VAN DER HORST) 

SCHWARTZ 

Henri Chaim 

SEINER 

Charles 

SEINER 

Olga "Oge" (spouse GOLOMB) 

SOBOL 

Mayer Ya'akov 

STEIN 

Arnold Salomon 

STEIN 

Ephraim Betsalel 

STEIN 

Izak 

STEIN 

Leo 

STEIN 

Siegfried 

TANNENBAUM 

Jules 

TANNENBAUM 

Meier Hirsch 

TANNENBAUM 

Salomon Aron 

TENENBAUM 

Wela Vella 

TOLKOWSKY 

Andre 

TOLKOWSKY 

Charles 

TOLMAN 

Betty 

TOLMAN 

Joseph 

TOLMAN 

Samuel Erich 

TRESTYNOWICZ 

Deborah Dvora 

TRESTYNOWICZ 

Feiga Tauba 

VAN DER HORST 

David Samuel 

WAINBERG 

Dov 

WAINBERG 

Shulamit 

WOLFF 

Johanna "Hansi" (spouse NEUBURGER) 

WOLKENFELD 

Hans- Guenther 

WOLKENFELD 

“Chazzan” Ignatz Isaac 

ZOLTOK 

Dinah (spouse NAIMAN) 

ZOLTOK 

Esther (spouse RIVKIND) 


Shalom 


1881 

1943 

(s) Dina Hanna Chananje 

1918 

1942 

(s) Ludmilla Raptschinsky 

unknown ca. 1943 

(s) Esther Zoltok 

unknown ca. 1943 

(d) Yekhezkel Ezekiel Seiner 

unknown ca. 1943 

(d) Yekhezkel Ezekiel Seiner 

1883 

1942 

(d) Chajjim Samson Roth 

1912 

1943 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

1913 

1943 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

1908 

1943 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

1928 

1943 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

1886 

1942 

(s) Dinah Moed 

1875 

1942 

(s) Hinda Leah Moed 

1908 

1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

1901 

1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

ca. 1908 

ca. 1945 

(d) Yekhezkel Ezekiel Seiner 

1904 

ca. 1943 

(d) Yekhezkel Ezekiel Seiner 

unknown ca. 1943 

(s) Taube "Teibel" Kaleko 

1932 

1943 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

1942 

1943 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

1939 

1943 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

1929 

1943 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

1893 

1943 

(s) Salome Shulamith Moed 

1937 

1944 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

1889 

1944 

(s) Rosalie “Moeke” Dirdak 

1927 

1944 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

1908 

1943 

(s) Moses Moshe- Betzalel Broder 

1922 

1943 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

1891 

1944 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

1922 

1942 

(d) Joseph Jawetz 

1879 

1942 

(d) Joseph Jawetz 

1910 

1942 

(d) Joseph Jawetz 

1900 

ca. 1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

1903 

ca. 1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

1906 

ca. 1942 

(s) Eva Schwartz 

unknown unknown 

(s) Deborah Dvora Trestynowicz 

1924 

1942 

(d) R. Shmuel Hakatan Moed 

1883 

1942 

(d) Benjamin Ben-Zion Wolff 

1927 

1943 

(d) Joseph Jawetz 

1888 

1942 

(s) Martha Mischla Jawitz 

unknown ca. 1943 

(d) Yekhezkel Ezekiel Seiner 

unknown ca. 1943 

(d) Yekhezkel Ezekiel Seiner 

unknown unknown 

(s) Miriam Jawitz 


(d) descendant 
(s) spouse 


Please contact Henny Moed Roth 
<hennynow@pacbell.net> with any 
corrections or additions to this list. 
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Stories by Henny Moed Rotb 

Henny lives in Los Angeles, California. She has been working on 
her family trees for many years and is in contact with relatives all 
over the world. 



Heartfelt thanks to Erwin Joos of the Eugeen Van Mieghem 
Museum in Antwerp, Belgium, for launching and underwriting 
this project. 



Photobook produced and edited by Jan Burns of 
J ans CustomPhotobooks. 

To inquire contact: janscustomphotobooks@gmail.com or 
www.janscustomphotobooks.com 
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